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OPPORTUNITIES IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK 1 



MARION LOVIS 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 



The Hutchins Intermediate School Library, Detroit, Michigan, 
is only four months old, but already it is beginning to show definite 
characteristics and tendencies. It is because this library is typical 
of intermediate-school libraries that I wish to speak of it and 
because it may interest you to know what the uses of the various 
rooms have come to be. The things which are daily revealing them- 
selves to me as significant may, however, be already commonplace 
to many of you. 

Those of us who have gone as librarians into schools of the old 
tradition have often felt oppressed by the rigidity and formality 
of the system and by the supremacy of those facts and subjects 
represented in the course of study over all other knowledge. We 
have found often little comprehension that our work was educa- 
tional, except as it followed and stressed those subjects. We have 
had our solemn debates with the authorities over whether or not 
magazines and fiction should be read in school time, and we have 
learned either directly or indirectly from our principals that their 
chief concern was that the library should not prove to be the spot 
where discipline broke down. From the start, however, we have 
had the approval of the children and, most of the time, their co- 
operation. And in every school with the development of the library 
it has come to be accepted by faculty and students alike as an 
essential department of the school and as a liberalizing and social- 
izing agency. 

The intermediate or junior high school, however, has no tradi- 
tions. It starts with well-defined educational principles and social 
aims. The five objectives of junior high school education, as out- 
lined by Professor Briggs are, briefly: 

i. To continue common education in a gradually diminishing degree 
[that is, those basic subjects taught in the elementary schools]. 

' Paper read before the School Libraries Section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, June 27, 1922. 
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2. To ascertain and reasonably to satisfy pupils' important immediate and 
assured future needs. [Note here that we do not assume to know within the 
immutably fixed limits of a course of study what these needs may be. The 
school is to "ascertain" them.] 

3. To explore by means of material in itself worth while the interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacities of pupils. [Here certainly is an objective which might 
well be taken as a library slogan — and the next is in the same spirit.] 

4. To reveal to pupils, by material otherwise justifiable, the possibilities 
in the major fields of learning. 

5. To start each pupil on the career which, as a result of the exploratory 
courses, he, his parents, and the school are convinced is most likely to be of 
profit to him and to the state. 1 

Here then, the library finds itself in a congenial atmosphere. 
The school work is avowedly to "explore," to "ascertain," to 
"reveal," and to "start." The junior high school period is experi- 
mental and exploratory, and the method by which these objectives 
are to be approached is social. What could be more essential or 
more in the spirit of such a program than a library ? 

The school spirit and organization so determine the use of these 
library rooms that I have taken the time to indicate it. Pupils 
have no study periods and no library periods, which means that all 
pupils who use the library come directly out of a class. Theoreti- 
cally this is ideal: that the need to use the library should be the 
stimulus to an immediate visit to the library. Incidentally, it 
demands the most skilful type of classroom teaching. The class- 
room work is socialized as far as possible. Pupils are divided into 
groups, each group with a leader. The groups work on separate 
or related projects or unite in a class project or discussion, as the 
teacher may choose to direct her recitation. So it happens that any 
group or several groups may reach a point in their plans where it 
is necessary to visit the library. This they may do, with the 
permission of the teacher. 

The group goes to the library, then, with a well-defined purpose. 
That is the keynote of effective use of the library. You will prob- 
ably recognize, as librarians, that this is the note the librarian has 
to sound continuously in the ears of classroom teachers, especially 
in the organization stage of the work. 

•Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, p. 26. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. 
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The group enters under the guidance of its leader, and it is 
a very stern guidance in most cases. Generally they ask for a 
conference room and tell me what they are to work on. The 
leader and I proceed to the shelves to get books. Sometimes they 
are preparing a "program" on some subject. One such consisted 
of the "making of the book," suggested by the general lesson given 
in the library on the care of books. One member of the group took 
the making of paper, another the printing process, another the 
binding, etc. The books are placed in the conference room, and 
the door is closed; the books and topics are distributed by what- 
ever means the children choose, and the understanding is that when 
each child has his book and topic he is to emerge into the main room 
and work alone. 

Many groups come to dramatize an incident from a story and 
to assign parts. We had the slave auction from The Crisis selected 
and dramatized by children for a United States history class. We 
had the rules for "circles" put into rhyme by three girls inspired 
by some arithmetical verses in St. Nicholas. The group work with 
library materials brings out some interesting and original results 
which must contribute surprises to classroom teachers. One type 
of use which we are developing is the method followed by a history 
teacher who had reached the industrial revolution in United States 
history. The class had a student-librarian (as all English and 
many other classes have) ; the librarian came to me in advance and 
asked what books I could provide on the period. We gathered all 
we could find on early inventions, lives of inventors, westward 
expansion, travel by early steamboat, canal, and railroad, and placed 
the books on reserve in one of the conference rooms. The next 
day the class of fifteen pupils came, under the leadership of the 
librarian and with the teacher. Books were chosen from the 
conference room collection; then the pupils went with their books 
into the main room, where they read the entire period. As the 
end of the period approached, the little librarian collected the books, 
replaced them in the conference room, and formed his charges in a 
line at the door, after which they vanished silently. All of this 
took place without a word from me and with only the general 
suggestions of the teacher at the beginning of the period. This 
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class came independently of the teacher twice a week until each 
pupil had read and reported in class on one book and many had 
made several reports. 

These groups using the conference rooms are the most astonish- 
ing and amusing feature of the library. They are secondarily 
preparing some subject for presentation in class, but primarily they 
are selecting and evaluating material for their purposes and meeting 
all of the problems of personality and co-operation that one encoun- 
ters in any committee or club work. There is the worker who 
wants to "boss"; there is the one who doesn't like his part; there 
is the one who isn't interested; and there may be the one who is 
cynical about the whole project. From my observation, there is 
keen and vigorous interest in the work in hand. The loud voices 
that penetrate the glass partitions at times are generally, I find on 
investigation, only a climax of enthusiasm or of exasperation. The 
conference rooms are used constantly and, I think, well. I am 
tempted to go on with particular instances but must stop only to 
state my belief that they fit the psychology of the junior high school 
child. 

A large proportion of the users of the main room are from the 
English classes. Our English literature classes have no texts. 
Their literature work is entirely with library books. We have four 
copies of each title on the English course of study. The teacher, 
according to our latest experiment with this problem, may have one 
copy of each of twelve titles in her classroom. One copy in the 
library is for circulation, and two are reserved for library reading. 
Each teacher of English literature sends part of her class to the 
library for a whole period twice each week for general reading while 
she works with the smaller group which remains. 

So the library may have in it at any time individuals or groups 
from all classes in session. Group work is usually confined to the 
conference rooms, but each child is expected to leave the group 
when the work becomes individual preparation of some part. There 
are individuals sent from classes to look up special points, and there 
are the general readers of books and magazines who come either 
from an English class or with special permission from other 
classes. 
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The library classroom is planned to accommodate a class at any 
time a teacher wishes for illustrative or visual work: books, pic- 
tures, lantern slides, or victrola records. It seats forty in fixed 
opera chairs and has book-shelves and bulletin boards. Pupils have 
pointed out that one end of it, with the folding doors, makes a good 
stage, so it may be used for classroom dramatics. It is also intended 
for the courses in the use of books and libraries which will be given. 

One more room, besides the obvious office and workroom, is 
the teachers' study room, which is the largest and most remote of 
the conference rooms. Here will be shelved the professional educa- 
tional books and magazines. Teachers may bring books of their 
own — recreational or otherwise which they are willing to exchange — 
and any plan which the teachers themselves suggest will be tried 
out. 

This is a brief description of our library rooms, and these are 
some of the things that have been developing in them during our 
few strenuous months of existence. To me, the intermediate 
library shows promise of being the most vigorous and progressive 
type of school library. 



